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in form.  I visited them all.  The smaller islands suffice to support
only a single village, whose people seem to be entirely cut off from
the world, but even these seek Wives in other islands, and there is a
strain of Tongan blood in each. The strangest is Totoya, which was
originally an active volcano, but the sea broke into the crater and
extinguished it, leaving a ring of mountain with a rift round a tidal
lagoon. Then the coral insect got to work and raised a floor of coral
in the lagoon until some fresh disturbance in the ocean bed raised
the floor twelve feet above high-water mark. The wear of the tide at
once began to disintegrate the base; the lagoon became dotted with
little pedestal tables a few yards in diameter, each crowned with dwarf
fan palms of a species not found in any other part of the group.
The effect was extraordinary, for once within the landlocked harbour,
the ocean was shut out and one was in a new world.
In Lau I had a good example of the hold which formalism and
ceremony have upon the people.  The island of Lakemba had sent
a cricket team to play Lomaloma.  The match was about even, and
there was a large body of spectators from both islands to watch the
second innings.  Suddenly a messenger arrived from the beach and
approached the Lakemba captain, who was bowling.   I was near
enough to overhear the conversation. The messenger had just landed
from a fast-sailing cutter to bring the news of the sudden death of the
Chief's brother, who was the uncle of the Lakemba captain and of
many of the native ladies assembled near the scoring table. The play
stopped: the captain walked over to the group and gravely announced
the news. "Will you weep now or wait till the innings is over?" he
asked.  The women consulted and said, " Go on with the match.
We will do our weeping afterwards." So back we went to play as if
nothing had happend. When the last wicket had fallen, and I had
almost forgotten the incident, a piercing wail broke from the scoring
table.  It was taken up by all the Lakemba women.   They were
howling with open mouths; tears were rolling down their cheeks;
they tore their hair and scratched their faces and breasts, and when
the orgy of ceremonial grief seemed to be dying down from exhaustion
a fresh shriek would set it all going again. I looked at the faces of
their menkind; they were quite unconcerned and impassive, and so
were those of the Lomaloma women.  I met the mourners later in
the afternoon; they were laughing and talking as usual, and there